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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Canadian Folk-Lore. In the " Globe," Toronto, Ont, Mr. David Boyle, 
curator of the Archaeological Museum, Toronto, has undertaken to super- 
intend a series of articles treating of "Canadian Folk-Lore," the intro- 
ductory chapter bearing date of November 13, 1897. The articles offer a 
mass of matter obtained from various correspondents, setting forth the 
survivals of popular superstition in Canada, consisting of signs, omens, 
beliefs relating to spirits, witches, and ghosts, popular medicine, animal 
and vegetable lore, and the like. It appears, as was to be expected, that 
the majority of these ideas, being of old English origin, correspond pretty 
closely to notions in vogue in the United States, the proportion which can 
be credited to local invention being very small. Below are cited certain of 
the items which seem to be especially worthy of note, as less completely 
matter of record; the date of the journal containing the information is 
appended. 

Forms of Boys' Oaths. " In my own boyhood the only one employed 
was, 'as sure's death,' but another old countryman informed me that 
where he came from it took the form of ' as sure 's h — 1.' In Toronto the 
custom for the boy asseverating is to wet the point of one finger on his 
tongue, then to draw the wet finger down the breast of his coat, saying 
meanwhile : ' Now it 's wet, and now it 's dry ; may God cut my throat if I 
tell a lie.' " (November 13.) 

" The little boys of my acquaintance have different oaths to that of any 
told by your correspondents. A Bluevale hopeful, if he trades a jackknife 
or a whistle, always makes the bargain steadfast by saying : — 

Red leather, 
Bargain forever. 

And with regard to verifying a statement a small boy must say : — 

Criss cross, 
Apple-sauce, 

accompanying the words with the crossing of the heart, which is found, I 
should say, from seeing some children cross themselves in most any region 
of the trunk. 

"A schoolmate of mine, whenever I had a yarn that seemed to him 
incredible, would say : ' Do you wish to die ? ' If the story were true, I 
answered ' Yes,' not meaning that I longed for death, but that death to me 
had no additional terrors, as I had told the truth." (December 18.) 

Omens of Bad Luck. From a collection given by Mr. Boyle as con- 
tributed by Mr. A. J. Ritchie (December 1 1), we cite, with a few omissions, 
in the case of familiar omens, those given as significant of ill luck : — 

Boots or shoes raised off the floor or ground. — Placing the feet on the 
table. — Walking over white flag-stones. — Walking under a bridge or 
ladder. — Walking under an elevated railroad when the train is passing 



